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Memorial 


By Richard C. Morse 


OR twenty years the Princeton As- 
sociation has occupied its present 
building, which ranks as the first in order 
of time of our Student Association build- 
ings. Generous provision for its erection 
was made in the will of Mr. Hamilton 
Murray of the class of 1872, who lost his 
life in November, 1875, on the ill-fated 
steamer Ville de Havre. 

In 1876 the Philadelphian Society, to 
which Mr. Murray had made his bequest 
of $20,000, became by a change in its 
constitution, the present Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Princeton. In 
1879 Murray Hall was completed and has 
accommodated the Association and _ its 
work ever since. 

A few weeks after the dedication of 
this building there graduated in the class 
of 1879 W. Earl Dodge, a son of William 
E. Dodge, for many years president and 
leader of the New York City Association, 
and now the chairman of its board of trus- 
tees. [Earl Dodge’s career at college had 
been a remarkable one. Popular and 
greatly beloved in his class, captain of the 
victorious foot-ball team, conscientious 
and consistent in his Christian life, he was 
one of those noble men in college life 
whom a class and a university delight to 
honor. To use the words of a fellow stu- 
dent: “ Everywhere he was a Christian 
gentleman.’ Another said: “ Many of 
us could write over his grave: ‘ He made 
me a better man!’”’ President McCosh 
said of him: “ His talents were of a 
superior order. He devoted them to the 
best purposes. Every one trusted him. 
He gained the confidence of his fellow 





students by pursuing a noble and manly 
course.” 

It was during his college life and with 
his brotherly co-operation that Princeton 
joined the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation movement. It was in his room 
also, in December, 1876, that Mr. Wishard 
met his father, his brother, Mr. Cleveland 
H. Dodge, and himself, and held an in- 
terview, which, as Mr. Wishard testifies, 
“resulted in the Intercollegiate Young 
Men’s Christian Association,” for there 
it was suggested that the International 
Committee be corresponded with in ref- 
erence to promoting intercollegiate Chris- 
tian fellowship and work. 

This correspondence led to the as- 
sembling of a Christian student delega- 
tion from twenty-two colleges in eleven 
States at the International Convention of 
the following year. At that meeting the 
appointment of Mr. Wishard as first col- 
lege or student secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee was arranged for. His 
work in extending the brotherhood of 
Student Christian Associations among 
American colleges is now history. He 
testifies: ‘ Earl Dodge heartily indorsed 
the movement from the beginning and 
stood by it during its early struggle for 
existence.” 

After his bright career at college, Earl 
Dodge began business life in New ‘York 
under the most promising auspices. He 
immediately became active as a leader in 
the New York Association and in the 
management of some of the best philan- 
thropic work of the city. He belonged to 
the very flower of the city’s young men. 
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He was as modest and unassuming as he 
Was active, strong, capable, and success- 
ful. 

But in the midst of a career giving 
promise of the highest usefulness in the 
Kingdom of Christ and in the citizenship 
of the republic, he died suddenly in Sep- 
tember, 1884, at the early age of twenty- 
six years. 

Of late years that enlargement of 
Christian work at Princeton, which Earl 
Dodge and his associates began, has cre- 
ated an urgent call from the students and 
their Graduate Committee for larger ac- 
commodation than is afforded by Murray 
Hall. And, certainly, no more fitting 
memorial of Earl Dodge’s bright and 
beautiful career, with the impress of eter- 
nal youth upon it, could be devised than 


the erection of the noble companion build- 
ing of Murray Hall which his honored 
father, Mr. William E. Dodge, is now 
placing on the Princeton campus to carry 
the name of his son to every generation of 
students as an inspiration to noble Chris- 
tian living. 

The building is admirably planned to 
give ample accommodation to the Asso- 
ciation and its growing work. It contains 
in the center a large reception hall and 
reading-room. A room it also provided 
for the use of each of the four undergrad- 
uate classes. The best experience of 
other Student Associations has been con- 
sulted and the erection of this building 
will make easier the securing of adequate 
accommodation by other members of our 
student brotherhood. 


The Religious Life of the University 


By Francis Landey Patton, D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton University 


HERE cannot be any possible way 

of overstating the importance of 
religion in universities. You cannot have 
an institution more capable of good or 
evil than a great university. The poten- 
tialities of university life with reference 
to its political influence, I mean in shap- 
ing the large policy of the country for 
good or for evil, are simply enormous, and 
if they are not for good, they are corre- 
spondingly for evil. I think there scarce- 
ly could be a much worse instrument in 
the world than a community of highly ed- 
ucated men wholly given up to the devil; 
because the more educated they are when 
they do go wrong, the greater instrumen- 
tality they are for evil. Therefore I do 
not hesitate to say that far beyond the 
question as to whether a university shall 
have any new buildings or large endow- 
ments, far beyond the question as to 
whether it shall keep pace with the ad- 
vancements of the times in an ever 
advancing science and philosophy—im- 
mensely beyond these things is the ques- 
tion whether the undergraduates who as- 
semble year after year shall come under 
right religious influences, such as will 
make for righteousness, for morality, for 
the perpetuity of the Christian faith. I 
do not regard Christianity as one of the 


accidents of a college; I do not regard 
religion as one of the things you have to 
tolerate because men bring it along with 
them here. I look upon it as the prime 
necessity of university life. 

It is very gratifying that in the univer- 
sities of the country generally there is 
such a very large element that is actively, 
as well as professedly, Christian. At the 
same time [ am quite conscious that there 
are adverse influences at work. I thor- 
oughly understand, I think, how easy it is 
for the young man who has grown up in 
his home surrounded by a set of religious 
associations that took him to the church to 
which he has been accustomed to go from 
his childhood, and which took him there 
regularly, how when he breaks off these 
early associations, goes to school, has his 
home life severed by four years of school 
life, and then comes to the university, 
finds that his natural indifference is forti- 
fied and strengthened by the gregarious 
instinct that leads him to do as others do; 
how easy it is for a man, even though he 
do not part with any of his faith, to be- 
come indifferent to the actual practice of 
his religious life. I quite well understand, 
too, that when a man has passed through 
his sophomore year and comes into the 
region of the philosophies, he finds that 
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every subject that he touches in the most 
secular outlying districts of thought 
somehow bears upon his religious life and 
his religious faith. He is put in posses- 
sion of a lot of generalizations which, if 
accepted without qualification, seem to 
tell upon his religious convictions, so that 
he tends gradually to slip down the in- 
clined plane of skepticism, and bit by bit 
to relinquish his early faith. Therefore, 
I feel that these two tendencies of indif- 
ference on the one hand and of actual 
skepticism on the other are really positive 
tendencies that ought to be reckoned with 
and that a young man ought to fight ; that 
is to say, he ought to know his enemy and 
be ready to fight for his faith. Under 
circumstances such as I have noted, there 
is nothing that gives better promise of the 
result that we wish to aim at than the Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Association. 
I feel that if the philosopher in the class- 
room lecturing on psychology and ethics 
and metaphysics and the history of philos- 
ophy has the key to a system of theoret- 
ical religion, this organization, meeting 
week by week for actual worship in 
prayer and praise and reading of the 
Scriptures and exhortation, has also the 
key to the system of practical religion. 

I feel strongly that the future of the 
ministry, the future of the Church, the 
future of aggressive Christianity, the 
future of fundamental morals, the future 
of journalism, the future of politics, 
the future of jurisprudence, the future of 
everything that is rooted in sound morals, 
is very largely in the hands of the men 
who teach and the men who learn in the 
universities; and that if there are influ- 
ences that work against vital piety and 
that are adverse to a robust Christian 
faith, as I have no doubt there are in all 
universities, there is the more reason on 
that account that this organization should 
be active and well sustained, its meetings 
interesting and well attended, and men 
secured as speakers who have convictions 
themselves, who do not have any hesita- 
tion about expressing them, and who will 
express them in a way that will arouse 
conviction and command respect. 

The need of this organization is grow- 
ing more every year. There was a time 


when the universities were colleges and 
colleges were small, and when there were 
very few students who attended, and these 
needed very few professors, and those 
professors were men who, whether they 
knew Greek or Latin or English literature 
or philosophy or not, and sometimes they 
did not, at least were religious men, and 
most of them were ordained ministers of 
the Gospel. Now, probably to the ad- 
vantage of the university, a man is not 
put into a professorship because he is a 
minister, but because he knows his sub- 
jects; and that is a good thing. But 
what I mean is that you cannot rely upon 
the faculty alone to furnish the religious 
teaching or religious life or religious ex- 
ample. 

I am very glad when I go about to find 
that distinguished men, men who hold 
high positions in teaching, in medicine, 
and in other departments purely secular, 
speak of the Student Movement as the 
most interesting and hopeful thing in con- 
nection with university life. An eminent 
professor told me in Edinburgh, only a 
few weeks ago, that he regarded the Stu- 
dent Movement throughout the world, 
and as it comes under his own eye in the 
University of Edinburgh, as the most 
hopeful thing in connection with the 
whole Kingdom of God. Therefore, let 
us feel that we are not alone; let us un- 
derstand that there are bodies of men 
similar to our own Association interested 
as we are in religious life and religious 
work, and that we are working with them, 
and they are co-workers with us, and let 
us remember that this is one gymnasium 
where we have the fullest opportunity to 
exercise ourselves unto godliness; this is 
the field where we have an opportunity to 
bind sheaves for Jesus Christ; this is the 
place where we can carry into practical 
operation the great law of Christian serv- 
ice which voices itself in the idea that we 
are not to think of ourselves but live for 
others; this is the atmosphere within 
which our own religious life will be nour- 
ished and through whose stimulating 
agency it will be kept from the death that 
may overtake it if it is not protected 
against the irreligious influences to which 
it may be exposed. 





The Power of Intercession 


By the Rev. Andrew Murray, Stellenbosch, South Africa 


. ELL me wherein thy great strength 

lieth "—it is the question we 
fain would have answered of the men who 
of old, and in later times, as intercessors 
for others, have had power with God, and 
have prevailed. More than one who has 
given himself to‘this ministry has won- 
dered that he has found it so difficult to 
rejoice in it, to persevere, and to prevail. 
Let us study the lives of the leaders and 
heroes of the prayer world that some of 
the elements of their success may be dis- 
covered to us. 

The true intercessor is a man who 
knows that God knows of him that his 
heart and life are wholly given up to God 
and His glory. This is the only condition 
on which an officer at the court of an 
earthly sovereign could expect to exert 
much influence. Moses and Elijah and 
Daniel and Paul prove that it is so in the 
spiritual world. Our blessed Lord is 
Himself the proof of it. He did not save 
us by intercession, but by self-sacrifice. 
His power of intercession worked in His 
sacrifice: it claims and receives what the 
sacrifice won. As we have it so clearly 
put in the last words of Isaiah liii.: ‘* He 
poured out His soul unto death, and was 
numbered with the transgressors, and He 
bare the sins of many, and ”—study this 
in connection with the whole chapter of 
which it is the crown—“ and made inter- 
cessions for the transgressors.” He first 
gave himself up to the will of God. There 
He won the power to influence and guide 
that will. He gave Himself for sinners in 
all-consuming love, and so He won the 
power to intercede for them. There is no 
other path for us. It is the man who seeks 
to enter personally into death with Christ, 
and gives himself wholly for God and 
men, who will dare to be bold like Moses 
or Elijah, who will persevere like Daniel 
or Paul. Whole-hearted devotion and 
obedience to God are the first marks of an 
intercessor. 

You complain that you do not feel able 
to pray thus, and ask how you may be 
fitted to do so. You speak much of the 
feebleness of your faith in God, and love 


to souls, and delight in prayer. The man 
who is to have power in intercession must 
cease these complaints—he must know 
that he has a nature perfectly adapted to 
the work. An apple tree is only expected 
to bear apples, because it has the apple 
nature within it. “ You are God’s work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works.” The eye was created to 
see: how beautifully fitted it is for its 
work! You are created in Christ to pray. 
It is your very nature as a child of God; 
the Spirit has been sent into your heart— 
what to do? To cry Abba Father, to 
draw your heart up in childlike prayer. 
The Holy Spirit prays in us with groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered, as with a di- 
vine power which our mind and feelings 
cannot understand. Learn, if you would 
be an intercessor, to give the Holy Spirit 
much greater honor than is generally 
done. Believe that He is praying within 
you, and then be strong and of a good 
courage. As you pray, be still before God 
to believe and yield to this wonderful 
power of prayer within you. 

But there is so much conscious sinful- 
ness and defeat in your prayer. True, 
but have you not learned what it is to pray 
in the name of Christ? Does the name 
not mean the living power? Do you not 
know that you are in Christ and He in 
you? That your whole life is hid and 
bound up in His? and His whole life is 
hid and working in you?) The man who 
is to intercede in power must be very 
clear that, not in thought and reckoning 
only, but in the most actual, living, di- 
vine reality Christ and he are one in the 
work of intercession, and that he appears 
before God clothed with the name and the 
nature, the righteousness and worthiness, 
the image and spirit and life of Christ. 
Do not spend your chief time in prayer 
in reiterating your petition, but in hum- 
bly, quietly, confidently claiming your 
place in Christ, your perfect union with 
Him, your access to God in Him. It is 
the man who comes to God in Christ, 
bringing to the Father that Christ in 
whom he delights, as his life and his law 
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and his delight, that will have power to in- 
tercede. 

Intercession is preéminently a work of 
faith. Not just the faith that tries to be- 
lieve the prayer will be heard, but the faith 
that is at home amid heavenly realities. 
A faith that does not trouble about one’s 
own nothingness and feebleness, because 
it is living in Christ. A faith that does 
not make its hope depend upon its feel- 
ings, but upon the faithfulness of the 
Three-One God in what each person has 
undertaken to do in prayer. A faith that 
has overcome the world, and sacrifices the 
visible to be wholly free for the spiritual 
and heavenly and eternal to take posses- 
sion of it. A faith that knows that it is 
heard and receives what it asks, and 
therefore quietly and deliberately perse- 
veres in its supplication till the answer 
come. The true intercessor must be a 
man of faith. 

The intercessor must be a messenger— 
one who holds himself ready, who ear- 
nestly offers himself personally to receive 


the answer and to dispense it. Prayer and 
working go together. Think of Moses— 
his boldness in pleading with God for the 
people was no greater than his pleading 
with the people for God. We see the same 
in Elijah—the urgency of his prayer in 
secret is equaled by his jealousy for God 
in public as he witnessed against the sin 
of the nation. Let intercession be always 
accompanied, not so much by more dili- 
gent work, as by the meek and humble 
waiting on God to receive His grace and 
spirit, and to know more definitely what 
and how He would have us work. It is 
one thing, it is a great thing, to begin to 
take up the work of intercession—the 
drawing down to earth of the blessings 
which heaven has for its every need. It 
is a greater thing as intercessor personally 
to receive that blessing, and go out from 
God’s face, knowing that we have secured 
something that we can impart. May God 
make us all whole-hearted, believing, 
blessing-bearing intercessors is my peti- 
tion. 


Preparation for Missionary. Work 


By J. 


HAVE been requested to write a brief 
statement concerning the kind of 
preparation I would seek for missionary 
work in foreign lands if I had my life to 
live over again and had just concluded to 
devote myself to personal work in the 
foreign field. I accept the request, not 
because I think for a moment that all mis- 
sionaries should seek the same prepara- 
tion, but rather in the hope that some of 
the points mentioned in my brief state- 
ment may be suitable to many of the 
young men who may be considering their 
personal duty in this matter. 

In the first place, I would carefully and 
prayerfully form plans for securing a 
sound and solid education. The course 
pursued in an ordinary American college, 
while by no means perfect, is perhaps as 
good a guide as the average young man 
can follow. If my circumstances were 
such that I could not possibly pursue a 
full course, then I would do the best thing 
possible under exceptional circumstances. 


M. Thoburn, Bishop to India of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


In no case would I consent to go abroad 
until I had decided the question of my 
ability to master at least one foreign 
tongue. I would also avail myself of the 
best opportunities I could find for pursu- 
ing mathematical and scientific studies as 
far as possible. With regard to a theolog- 
ical course I should try to finish this at 
every hazard before going abroad. New 
studies, not only of language, but of the 
many subjects which will present them- 
selves in a new land and among a strange 
people, may be expected to engross all 
one’s time, and the basis of theological 
study should be firmly settled before the 
candidate goes abroad. If, however, an 
opportunity for attending a theological 
school does not present itself the student 
need not despair. In my own case it so 
happened that I was sent off somewhat 
abruptly before I had passed an examina- 
tion of any kind, except the annual ex- 
aminations of an ordinary college course. 
Left to myself in a remote field I was 
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never examined in theology abroad, and 
strangely enough have never passed an 
examination in my life with the exception 
of one instance, in which | sat cross- 
legged under a tree with some native can- 
didates, in order to encourage some older 
men to submit to what seemed to them the 
humiliation of being questioned by men 
younger than themselves. 

If | were young again and about to 
enter a forcign mission field, I would give 
a great deal more attention to cultivating 
a sound constitution than I did when I 
went abroad forty years ago. I now re- 
gard my indifference to the laws of health 
at that early period as almost criminal. 
In nine cases out of ten a candidate may 
anticipate a hostile climate when he goes 
abroad, and in encountering this he 
should avail himself of all possible aids; 
and there are many which can be found in 
a well-developed physical constitution. I 
venture to hope that my many sins against 
the laws of health “ God has winked at ” 
by making allowance for my ignorance, 
but missionaries of both sexes should 
give careful attention to this subject, re- 
membering that God's laws, whether 
written in the Bible, or in the human 
frame, or in what we call the laws of 
nature, are all alike sacred. 

I used to regret very frequently that I 
had not studied medicine before becoming 
a missionary, but in later years | have be- 
come convinced that I did well not to 
attempt this. The man who undertakes 
the study of medicine is launching his 
bark upon a very wide’and unknown sea. 
If the missionary gives much attention to 
medicine he will soon discover that he 
must choose between medical practice and 
spiritual work. In some cases the doctor 
swallows up the missionary. In other 
cases the doctor becomes convinced that 
his medical practice must in a very large 
measure be laid aside. Better let those 
who are going to be medical missionaries 
have a monopoly of medical study and 
practice. At the same time the mission- 
ary ought to learn all the laws of health, 
and how to use both medicine and com- 
mon-sense in emergent cases of need. A 
few simple medicines, and a good stock of 
common-sense, will enable any missionary 


of either sex to give a great deal of relief 
to the many sufferers to be found in 
heathen lands, but the main work will al- 
ways be spiritual rather than medical. 

1 would not be in a hurry, if young 
again, about getting off to my mission 
field. It is a safe rule for Christian men 
and women never to be in a hurry in find- 
ing opportunities to engage in Christian 
work. God sometimes calls laborers in 
‘arly youth, but more frequently holds 
them back until they are fully prepared 
for weighty responsibilities. Moses was 
taught in a school of severe discipline for 
forty years before he was ready for his 
life-work. 1 think there are missionaries 
now in the field who have served about 
the same apprenticeship, and who are just 
beginning to realize that they understand 
what God requires of them. An impa- 
tient youth who cannot wait for God's 
time, and who is more than willing to se- 
lect times and seasons for the Almighty, 
is not the kind of youth who is needed in 
the foreign field. 

[ am often asked if a young candidate 
should try to learn the language which 
he is to use abroad before leaving home, 
and always advise against this ; but, on the 
other hand, | think every such candidate 
should test his ability to master at least 
one foreign tongue. It may be Latin or 
Greek, or some modern tongue. but his 
ability to acquire a foreign language can 
only be decided by experimenting with 
some spoken language. Some people can 
easily acquire what is called a “* reading 
knowledge ” of a classical tongue, and can 
pick up French or German in three 
months, and yet can never freely speak in 
either an ancient or modern language. 
Those who cannot learn to use a new lan- 
guage can hardly do effective work in 
foreign fields. 

I do not for a moment think that the 
above hints cover all the ground involved 
in the question which has been proposed 
to me, but in the hope that some of these 
hints may prove useful to inquiring can- 
didates I venture to submit them to the 
prayerful consideration of young Chris- 
tians who are eager to equip themselves 
in the best manner possible for service in 
the foreign field. 





The Boys’ Camp and Students’ Conference of the Christian 


Students’ 


Union in 


Holland 


By L. E. Brandt, General and ‘Traveling Secretary 


, OR some years heretofore it has been 
felt by the leaders of the Dutch 
Christian Students’ Union, that the time 
when the freshmen came to college is 
very badly suited to attract their attention 
for spiritual and religious things. After 
a course of six years in the preparatory 
schools, where they were mere school- 
boys until the very last, the absolute free- 
dom of the university and the newness of 
this life were more than could be coun- 
teracted by an appeal of the Christian 
Union. 

Therefore we tried to have Bible circles 
with the boys of the preparatory schools, 
which succeeded very well in the places 
where they were tried. However, as 
there are many more preparatory schools 
than university places, it was very diffi- 
cult to reach many boys. For that reason 
we tried a boys’ camp. Having heard of 
the great success these camps have had in 
England, we thought there might be a 
way of getting a hold of the boys by a 
camp in Holland, too. 

After obtaining a good deal of informa- 
tion and making the necessary prepara- 
tion we began the camp with twenty-two 
boys. The place was on the heath out- 
side the town of Hattem. 

By the kindness of the Minister of War 
we got twelve military tents, and, having 
a very big marquee lent us by a mission 
board, we had all we wanted. 

The large tent was for our meals and 
meetings, and the men slept in the military 
tents, every one having an officer’ with 
three or four boys. As we had hoped to 
have more boys we had six officers, which 
Was more than we strictly needed, but 
proved to be none too many. The head of- 
ficer had a tent with the clergyman and 
the doctor. All these were students ex- 
cept only our head officer. 

The time was taken up in this way: 
At 6 A.M. rising call; 7.15 breakfast with 
a short service directly after; from 8 to 
12 we went out for sports or excursions, 
and after lunch generally, too; at 4 P.M. 
we went out swimming; 5.30 dinner; af- 


ter dinner till dark the boys played about 
the camp, and then came into the large 
tent for games and reading, etc., and be- 
fore going to bed at 10, there was another 
short service. The Sunday in camp was 
spent ina quiet way. We had a service in 
our tent and invited the people from the 
town to attend. Several came, and in 
the evening some of us went to the serv- 
ice in town. 

We were very glad the boys liked the 
camp so much. They wanted very badly 
to remain longer, but we thought better to 
let them go, wanting to come back next 
year, than to let them have all the fun at 
once, so the camp did not last longer than 
one week. The tone and spirit among the 
boys were very good. They were obedi- 
ent and polite. I think the officers, too, 
enjoyed this week very well. 

The fourth annual Christian Students’ 
Conference of our movement was held 
September 4 to 6, again at Laren, as in 
former years. The attendance was very 
good, seeing we had raised the subscrip- 
tion fee considerably. Nearly eighty stu- 
dents were present, besides four foreign 
delegates, two clergymen, and a medical 
doctor, who gave us a few addresses. 
Since last year we have had one man to 
lead the Bible classes in the morning and 
evening. This man, of course, has a great 
influence upon the whole conference, but 
the leadership remains with the students, 
and there are several student speakers. 
Being a comparatively small number, it is 
possible to leave place for open general 
discussion of the addresses and topics 
spoken about. 

This year the discussions were particu- 
larly free and good. The different opin- 
ions were left to be expressed quite frank- 
ly, and this did not interfere in the least 
with the good harmony and tone of the 
conference. The report of my visit to 
America was listened to with great inter- 
est. We have been very thankfu! to profit 
by the so much longer experience of the 
American movement. 

I believe this conference has been the 
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best we have yet had. Former ones were 
perhaps rather too much in one line; 
this one was broader. The duty and pos- 
sibility of laying hold on every sphere of 
life for Christ was brought forward and 
missions were discussed in a good, prac- 
tical way, without overlooking the difficul- 
ties and relevating the immense oppor- 
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tunities which God has given in this 
time. 

By winning the sympathy of several 
students, who had so far stood back, I 
believe this conference has been a bless- 
ing for the Dutch Christian Students’ 
Union, and has furthered the cause of 
Christ’s kingdom among students. 


Among the Students of Sweden 


By John 


WEDEN has two universities—Up- 
sala and Lund—and they are just- 

ly famous. At Upsala University there 
are 1,600 students and at Lund six hun- 
dred. In Stockholm also there are 
about three hundred students who come 
from these two universities to take a 
certain part of their medical course. 
There are few countries in the world 
where the universities exert such a great 
influence. No one can become a clergy- 
man in the regular Swedish Church, 
or enter the medical or legal profession, or 
hold a prominent municipal position, or 
become a teacher in the highest schools, 
without having taken a degree at Upsala 
or Lund. The Swedish universities are 
also doubtless the most thorough in the 
world. After taking what corresponds 
to the B.A. degree, it is necessary for a 
man to study about five years to take the 
degree in theology or law, and from eight 
to ten years to secure the degree in medi- 
cine. The students come from all classes 
of society—the large majority being from 
the homes of those in poor or moderate 
circumstances. This reminds me of a 
somewhat unique phenomenon in con- 
nection with the Swedish universities, 
namely, that the great majority of the stu- 
dents are in debt when they graduate. At 
Lund, for example, there seemed to be 
general agreement that ninety per cent. of 
the students finish the course in debt, and 
that the average debt is 5,000 kroner 
(over $1,300). In Upsala it must be al- 
most as bad. I have had to admit in each 
land I have visited that the students there 
are poorer than those of any other coun- 
try, but the Swedish students have cer- 
tainly broken the record in this respect. I 
am glad to add that as a rule these debts 
are ultimately paid by the students, al- 
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though it is a serious handicap in a coun- 
try where salaries are so small during the 
early years of professional life. 

The Swedish students impressed me 
very favorably. And I might say the 
same of the other Scandinavian students. 
Their most striking characteristics are 
studiousness, honesty, politeness, warm- 
hearted hospitality, and manliness. It 
should be added that they are extremely 
critical and somewhat impractical. 

From the point of view of the student 
movement I found the field very needy 
indeed. In all Sweden | could learn of 
but a few small student Bible circles. I 
was unable to hear of conversions during 
the past year as the result of the work of 
students. Among the 2,500 students at 
the three centers we found but two or 
three volunteers for foreign missions. 
Moreover, the Christian work in the uni- 
versities was very poorly organized, a fact 
which goes far to explain the unfavorable 
showing which has just been given. 

From six to ten days were devoted to 
each student center. Several addresses 
were given on the spiritual life of stu- 
dents. The student movement was fully 
presented. Repeated conferences and in- 
terviews were held with leading men on 
the better organization of the work. 
Special evangelistic addresses were also 
given to general student audiences. I 
have been peculiarly fortunate on this 
tour in the matter of interpreters. Dr. 
Karl Fries, of Stockholm, the President 
of the Federation, interpreted for me in 
Upsala (his alma mater), Stockholm, and 
Finland; and Mr. L. P. Larsen, the newly 
appointed Student Secretary for Madras, 
interpreted in Lund, Christiania, and 
Copenhagen. These men are not only 
able linguists and speakers, but are also 
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men of reality and deeply interested in the 
student work. 

At Upsala there were five student re- 
ligious organizations or activities, but 
none of them really strong. Even their 
missionary society, which during its early 
history had a membership of over one 
hundred and sixty, and was one of the 
best student societies in the world, had 
but about sixty members when I visited it. 
The federation of the various societies 
was urged in order that they might sup- 
port each other, prevent waste and over- 
lapping, and also be in a position to be- 
come a more helpful factor in the national 
and in the world’s organization. The first 
steps in this direction have since been 
taken, and it is hoped that before long 
this oldest university of Scandinavia may 
take its true position of leadership in the 
movement of the universities of the 
North. In Lund there was no student 
society at all adequate to cultivate the 
field. On account of the conservatism 
there, regarding organization, it was not 
considered expedient to dwell upon such 
matters publicly. It is believed, however, 
that as the strong men at Lund study the 
need and advantages of a comprehensive 
and spiritual student society, in the light 
of the experience of universities of the 
Continent, they will be led to develop an 
organization which will greatly help stu- 
dents in the battle with temptation, and 
stimulate them to holy living and unself- 
ish service at home and in mission lands. 
The medical students in Stockholm are 
considering with favor the recommenda- 
tion to form an association of their own. 
I was also asked to help to outline a plan 
for national organization which, when 
carried out, will insure the wise super- 
vision of the whole work, and at the 
same time establish a responsible link 
of connection with other national move- 
ments. 

In each place the meetings grew in size, 
in spiritual interest, and in power. This 
was particularly noticeable at Lund, where 
it is estimated that over one-half of the 
students of the university attended one 
or more of the meetings. In connection 
with the evangelistic meetings held at 
Upsala there were impressive evidences 
of the working of the Spirit of God. To 
take any public expression of interest in 


Scandinavia would be both unnatural and 
unwise, so we cannot know how many stu- 
dents were impressed and influenced to 
come into a personal relation to Christ. 
But we do know that not a few of these 
students sought interviews to inquire the 
way to Christ, and that several of them 
decided to accept Him as their Saviour 
and Lord. Most of them were beset with 
doubts. There were some striking ex- 
amples of the piercing, convicting, trans- 
forming, and energizing power of the 
Holy Spirit. They constitute fresh evi- 
dences of the reality of the working of the 
living and mighty God. 

That a formidable combination of ob- 
stacles confronted us not only in Sweden, 
but in all Scandinavia may be inferred 
from the following: the difficulty of hav- 
ing to work through interpreters, the ex- 
treme conservatism of the Scandinavian 
character, the prejudice against foreign- 
ers — especially Anglo-Saxons — which 
prevails to a considerable extent in Scan- 
dinavia, the unfavorable influence of so 
many skeptical or indifferent professors, 
the very critical attitude of mind of most 
of the students often coupled with an im- 
practical tendency to limit the considera- 
tion of truth to the realm of speculation or 
discussion, a general spirit of indifference 
to religious truth among students, and the 
usual ingenuity, activity, and vindictive- 
ness of the devil. But wherever I went I 
met not only with difficulties, but also 
with encouragement. In each university 
I found a nucleus of earnest, interested 
Christian students to whom I became 
most warmly attached, also one or more 
professors who were in deep sympathy 
with my mission. It was a real benedic- 
tion, for example, to come into personal 
relations with the venerable Professor 
Rudin at Upsala, whose life and words 
have left their most helpful impress on 
thousands of students. The kindly and 
prayerful interest shown by Prince 
Bernadotte in every detail of my work 
not only in Sweden, but in all the other 
Northern lands, as well as his wise coun- 
sel, was a great source of strength to me. 
But the principal tower of refuge was the 
Almighty God. Again and again He 
showed His ability to burst through all 
the barriers and to energize students both 
to will and to do for His good pleasure. 





Neesima, the Great Teacher 


, 


| 
| T is a great privilege for any one to 

have personal memory of such a rare 
man as Mr. Joseph Neesima, and so it 
gives me, who was his student for several 
vears, great pleasure to tell some of my 
personal recollections of the great mas- 
ter, the founder of the Doshisha Univer- 
sity. 

After | had received a new vision of 
life through the saving power of Christ 
the burning desire to go to a college in 
Tokyo for worldly fame and renown gave 
way to the intense hope of equipping my- 
self to serve God and man. The Doshisha 
College at Kyoto caught my attention 
and fascinated my heart, because it was 
the only Christian school of which | was 
informed at that time, and because the 
moral condition of the school was said 
to be so good that the Governor of the 
province, Kyoto, repeatedly said that the 
good behavior of the students of the 
Doshisha was simply a miracle contrasted 
with the students of other schools. And, 
of course, | was well informed that this 
was owing to the Christian principles of 
the school, and especially to the Christian 
life of the founder. 

When I entered the institution it was 
in only the first stages of development. 
There were four classrooms and a chapel, 
neighboring to a large Buddhist temple. 
When I met Mr. Neesima for the first 
time, | found him a meek, humble man, 
polite in his manner, gentle in his speak- 
ing. Most of his students, including my- 
self, could not see that great heroic spirit 
in him which during his lifetime was so 
often shown in meeting the crises of his 
work. He was so tender-hearted a man 
that women and even children liked to be 
near him, but when he stood for the king- 
dom and righteousness of Christ he 
showed himself to be just like a lion, so 
that his dearest friends trembled before 
him. 

| remember one Sunday afternoon the 
pastor of the university chapel preached 
a very inspiring sermon giving encour- 
agement to our evangelistic work in sum- 
mer vacation, and our hearts were on fire 
with enthusiasm, some students offering 
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themselves as volunteers, and others giv- 
ing subscriptions to meet the expenses. 
Mr. Neesima, who was on the front seat, 
moved up to the platform, and followed 
the same subject, and in closing he ex- 
tended an invitation to us to come the 
same evening to his house to get his ad- 
vice in regard to our life-work. His per- 
sonal talks that evening were very in- 
spiring. My heart was deeply moved 
by his unquenchable patriotic spirit, and 
I could see a glimpse of his precious inner 
life. His talks gave us very profitable and 
interesting suggestions, and I very clearly 
remember how he seemed to feel most 
sincerely and yet most humbly his own 
personal responsibility to his nation. 
When he began to speak of his own duty 
toward the people, his gentle and warm 
voice was changed into a grave and heavy 
one, and he could not speak because of the 
overwhelming feeling of his responsibil- 
ity, tears rolling down both cheeks, and 
finally he said: * I earnestly wish, though 
I am so humble and poor, I could fulfill 
my own duty toward our country.” 
While he had such large enterprise and 
purpose in his life work, yet he accounted 
himself a most undeserving and humble 
creature. If we could call any man a true 
Christian patriot he was really deserving 
of the name. 

What was the secret of his success? 
He had many unexcelled qualifications 
which put a crown upon him and his 
work, but we know one thing of him by 
which he could carry his work into tri- 
umph through apparently unsurmount- 
able difficulties as the great pioneer of the 
Christian work in Japan. That was his 
Christian love. I wish to illustrate this 
by the following example. About two 
years before his death we were in the 
second year of the theological seminary, 
having finished the collegiate course, as- 
suming the foremost position in the insti- 
tution. It just happened in regard to a 
text-book that we differed in opinion from 
a professor of the seminary. We de- 
cided not to attend that class until the 
faculty would give us fair play about it. 
Then the faculty were rather alarmed and 




























they appointed two professors to meet 
with us, but as those professors threat- 
ened to expel us from the school, our 
hearts were more hardened, and especially 
as we knew that they could not expel us. 
Being Christian students of the highest 
class we were not a bit afraid of threaten- 
ing. And so things grew worse and 
worse, and it was a question when the 
matter would be settled, because Mr. 
Neesima was confined to his bed by illness 
at that time. Of course, we knew that 
there was one way to solve the trouble, 
and that was if we came out bravely to 
confess our faults and seek reconciliation 
with the professor. But we would not do 
that way, because we were bound to work 
together as a class, so finally it caused Mr. 
Neesima to handle the matter himself 
from his sick-bed. Far before the dawn 
of day a messenger, taking in his hand a 
lantern bearing the sign of Mr. Neesima, 
knocked at the gate of the university, and 
brought a letter to our class. That letter 
from Mr. Neesima was one that very 
clearly expressed his crowning character- 
istic. And the content of the instruction 
was in substance as follows: “ Having 
been to-day informed of the present 
trouble of your class, I could not sleep un- 
til now, and so scarcely escaping attention 
of my wife, I got up at an unusual hour 
from my sick-bed and write you the fol- 
lowing lines. I do not judge which is 
right or wrong, nor would I do so, but, 
young friends, I wish to tell you that the 
world cannot stand even a day on reason 
only, but when love goes together with 


WU E have heard it stated on good au- 

thority that Canada has the most 
extensive home mission field in the world. 
Scattered over the three thousand miles 
from sea to sea and away northward with 
the gold-seekers of the Klondike, the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada has 608 
missionaries. Of this number 337 are 
students who return each fall to the vari- 
ous colleges to resume their studies. 
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What the Canadian Presbyterian Students Do for Home 
Missions 


By William Beattie, Knox College, Toronto 


reason all things will come out with suc- 
cess. Love is one essential thing between 
teachers and students by which both par- 
ties enjoy continued benefit. Let love 
work in the present trouble, then the end 
will be easily reached.” He himself wrote 
this letter with such a burning love, yet 
giving very strong instruction. When we 
read it once our hearts were very deeply 
touched and very easily persuaded, and 
the consequence was that that trouble was 
entirely remedied. 

The pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Tokyo, who is a graduate of 
the Doshisha, told me Mr. Neesima was 
a diligent student of the Bible, and, even 
very late at night, in coming home from 
tremendous work, before he went to bed, 
he and his wife opened the Bible and most 
faithfully and reverently listened to the 
word of God. 

We need such God-fearing pastors to 
meet more tremendous difficulties and 
yet larger opportunities than ever. But 
let me ask what is the most important 
qualification of such a man? When the 
late George Miller came to Kyoto on 
his world tour, Mr. Neesima inquired 
the reason why the evangelization of the 
world was so slow, and why, too, the 
soldiers of Christ are not strong enough 
before the great openings. The venerable 
gentleman answered in the most positive 
way that the world lacks men who make 
an entire surrender to God. Are not 
these the kind of young men who can 
succeed Mr. Neesima for the extension of 
the Kingdom of Christ in Japan? 


Manitoba College has provided a sum- 
mer session, leaving the students of that 
institution free to man the fields during 
the winter. 

Each of the six Presbyterian colleges 
has a students’ missionary society which 
does pioneer work. This last summer the 
society in Knox College sent out in all 
twenty-nine students, seven to the North- 
west and British Columbia, twenty-one 
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to western Ontario and one to Quebec. 
During the winter these conduct a mis- 
sionary campaign throughout the Church 
in Ontario, imparting much fresh infor- 
mation and securing subscriptions to de- 
fray the expenses of the work. Last 
winter the amount raised was $3,302.96. 

Of students’ work, the Rev. Dr. Rob- 
ertson, the Superintendent of Missions, 
in a recent number of The Westminster, 
says: “ Of late years students have been 
invariably the pioneers. Algoma, Parry 
Sound, Muskoka, and a great part of 
western Canada were explored, mapped 
out, and organized by students. . . . 
Not a few of our missions received no 
supply, but from students, till ready to be 
organized into congregations.” 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea 
of the work done by the students; but a 
few incidents will help to make clear the 
nature of the work. 

A student was sent to a lumbering dis- 
trict. He found Alcohol king; no school, 
no church, and few people who wanted 
the latter. He organized and taught 
school; the parents became interested, 
and soon good congregations assembled 
to listen to the Word. Twelve miles 
through the woods, in very humble cir- 
cumstances, lived two Protestant families. 
To these the student went every fortnight 
with his message of good cheer. 

Another student itinerated along the 
Crow’s Nest Railway during construction 
time, giving his services to 4,000 men who 
would otherwise have been destitute of 
the means of grace. He ate and slept 
as he had opportunity. As little towns 
sprang up along the line he began organ- 
izing Christian work, and already one 
congregation is self-supporting and an- 
other expects to be shortly. 

The pioneer work in the great Trail 
and Rossland mining district was done 
by a student. He preached at Trail in the 
forenoon, walked to Rossland, eight miles, 

ascending 2,500 feet—and preached in 
the evening. Rossland is now self-sus- 
taining and gives $300 to support a mis- 
sionary. 

In the spring of 1897 a student was 
sent into a district of which very little 
was known. On arriving he found about 
4,000 men whose sole attraction was 


Mammon. He endeavored to start work 
in eight mining camps. On Sabbath he 
would preach at 11 A.M.; walk six miles 
and preach at 3 p.M.; walk five miles and 
preach at 6 P.M. at a mine; walk a mile 
and a half and preach again at 8 P.M., as- 
cending in all over 1,700 feet. On Mon- 
day he went north forty-two miles and 
preached there Tuesday evening, re- 
turning to his headquarters for prayer 
meeting on Wednesday evening. On 
Thursday he took an eighteen-mile boat 
journey and service in the evening; on 
Friday returning to headquarters to pre- 
pare for Sunday again. A hard week, did 
you say? Yes! but there are rewards of 
which a minister in an old settled charge 
knows little. To know that almost every 
time one stands up to deliver God’s mes- 
sage, some are addressed who have not 
heard the gospel for years, to look into 
the eager faces, to see the chords that 
were broken vibrate once more, to re- 
ceive from mothers and sisters from far 
and near tear-stained letters of gratitude 
for reclaiming lost sons or brothers, is to 
experience joys which are in a large meas- 
ure peculiar to pioneer work. 

In this work buildings of all descrip- 
tions are used for services. Now it is a 
bar-room, then a butcher shop, here a 
restaurant, there an ore-house, a build- 
ing in course of erection or an old log 
cabin, the waiting-room of a railway sta- 
tion or the sleeping-car of a work train, 
a saw-mill or a dance-hall, a barn or a 
tent, or—like some of those led by the 
Master Himself—the meeting may be on 
the hill-side. 

Such work is not without its amusing 
incidents. There are often emergencies 
which must be met suddenly. One serv- 
ice was in the kitchen, dining-room, par- 
lor, and bedroom (which were one) of a 
farmhouse; a grave-looking old Scotch- 
man was asked to take up the collection. 
Looking in vain for a hat whose “ air 
hole”? was not too large he glanced 
around the room, and spying the frying- 
pan he reached for it and performed that 
function with great dignity. 

The scene, a house—similar to the one 
just described—the occasion, Sabbath 
service. The student had announced 
“Old Hundred” and had “ raised the 
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tune” himself. They had struggled 
famously through the first and second 
verses and were just starting “ Oh, enter 
then his gates with praise” when the 
“ pride of the barn-yard” flew into the 
door and with flapping of wings gave 
forth his best voice as much as to say, 
“T’'ll help you out.” 

Again. The student in a certain field 
had the good fortune to have a church 
building. The worshippers had solemnly 
assembled and the student had just an- 


nounced his text when two dogs entered 
the door, separated, each taking an out- 
side aisle, walked right up to the space 
in front of the pulpit and varied the pro- 
ceedings for the day by a genuine dog- 
fight. 

But I have already trespassed my limit. 
Suffice it to say that there is no church 
which gives her students better opportu- 
nities for service than does the Canada 
Presbyterian Church, and needless to say 
the students appreciate it. 


Second International Conference of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union 


HE Executive Committee of the 
Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union of Great Britain have, after careful 
consideration and much prayer, decided 
to hold a Second International Mission- 
ary Conference. The first Student Vol- 
unteer Missionary Union Conference, 
held at Liverpool in January, 1896, is still 
fresh in the memory of many. It was at- 
tended by over seven hundred student 
delegates, and exerted a mighty influence, 
not only among British students, but also 
on the Continent of Europe. Since this 
conference, and largely as a result of it, 
student volunteer movements for for- 
eign missions have been started in 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Scandi- 
navia, and Holland. Nor was it among 
students only that its influence was felt, 
for many others have since testified to a 
deepened interest in the evangelization of 
the world as a result of it. 

It has been laid down as a part of the 
Union’s policy, that each generation of 
students should have the opportunity of 
attending one of these gatherings. Ac- 
cordingly, the date of the Second Inter- 
national Missionary Conference has been 
fixed for January 2 to 6, 1900. The time 
chosen is practically the only time in the 
whole year when it is possible for all 
classes of students to be present. The 
difficulties caused by the conference clos- 
ing on a Saturday night will, it is hoped, 
be largely met by hospitality being pro- 
vided in all cases until Monday, January 
8th. The conference will be held in Lon- 


don. The Exeter Hall buildings have 
been taken for the week. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
bring together carefully selected delega- 
tions from the collegiate centers of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Continent of 
Europe, and leaders of the missionary en- 
terprise, both at home and abroad, to con- 
sider, in the face of the needs of the world 
and the call of God, the relation of Chris- 
tian students to the great problem of its 
evangelization, and unitedly to resolve to 
undertake, in His strength, greater things 
for the extension of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. It is hoped that 2,000 students, 
professors, missionaries, and mission 
board secretaries will be present. The 
students will come chiefly from England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, but it is 
hoped that there will also be delegates 
from the United States, Canada, Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. A local 
General Council is being formed in Lon- 
don, and it is hoped that arrangements 
will be made which will enable the execu- 
tive to offer hospitality free to all dele- 
gates to the conference. 

Among others it is hoped that the fol- 
lowing speakers will take part in the con- 
ference: The Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Bishop of London, the 
Lord Bishop of Newcastle, the Rev. W. 
T. A. Barber, B.D., the Rev. Robert 
Bruce, D.D., the Rev. John Clifford, 
D.D., the Rev. Alex. Connell, B.D., the 
Rev. Richard Glover, D.D., the Rev. R. 
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F. Horton, D.D., the Rev. T. M. Lindsay, 
D.D., the Rev. Alex. MacKennal, D.D., 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., the Rev. H. 
C. G. Moule, D.D., the Rev. George Rob- 
son, D.D., the Rev. E. A. Stuart, M.A., 
the Rev. William Watson, M.A... C. 
Harford Battersby, M.D., Mrs. Bird 
Bishop, Hl. Grattan Guinness, M.D., Mr. 
G. A. King, Dr. George Smith, C.LE., 
Mr. Robert I. Speer, M.A., Mr. Eugene 
Stock. 

Sunday, November 19th, has been des- 


ignated by the Union as a day of prayer 
for the Conference, to be observed by 
british and Continental students. Par- 
ticipation in the observance of this day 
by North American students will be 
very much appreciated. Copies of the 
printed call to daily prayer will be sent 
to any students sending requests for the 
same to the General Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Missionary Union, Mr. 
Tissington Tatlow, 22 Warwick Lane, 
London, F.C. 


What It Should Mean to Join a Student Young Men's 


Christian 


F' JR the active member it should mean 

that he takes a decided stand as a 
Christian and is willing the whole college 
should know it. Character is of far great- 
er importance than knowledge. And he 
should be impressed with the value and 
necessity of attention to his own spiritual 
growth and his influence among the other 
students. And that every one has a de- 
cided influence on those around him no 
thinking man will doubt. Be the student 
never so quiet and unobtrusive, his life 
has a decided effect on those around him 
for good or for evil. 

He should make it a matter of principle 
to attend the meetings of the Association ; 
and if they are not interesting and help- 
ful he should see to it that he does all in 
his power to help make them so. Let him 
not speak slightly of the meetings, or any 
work of the Association, for it is part of 
his duty to make them as good as possible. 

He should have a warm interest in the 
membership, seeing to it that all his ac- 
quaintances in the college are invited to 
join the Association, as well as to attend 
the meetings. 

To do the will of God is the first and 
great work of every Christian. And 
while the Association ought not take all a 
man’s time, he should see to it that he 
does all God wants him to do, and not re- 
fuse off-hand, when anything is asked of 
him. 

And, lastly, he should never forget that 
the first and all important purpose of the 
Association is to win men to Christ, and 


Association 


that, as a member, he should make that 
his prime object. 

The associate member should feel that 
he is in sympathy with the object and 
methods of the Association, and that he 
is willing to bear his share of work and 
responsibility. 

P. S. Evans, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


] N the first place it would be hard, in- 

deed, to emphasize too strongly the 
prayer-life, Bible study, and personal 
work as parts of the life of every Chris- 


tian student. That every member of a 
Student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion should practice them is axiomatic. 

In addition to these things, joining a 
Student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion should mean a rededication of the 
social life to the work of Christ. Selfish- 
ness in our friendships is a common fault. 
Many men form friendships as freshmen, 
and continue them throughout their col- 
lege career, having only a selfish desire 
for pleasant social intercourse, or for the 
furtherance of some common interest, 
such as athletics. We should recognize 
in our social life a tremendous lever to 
move men to Christ. To bring cheer to 
the lonely new student, to help a man to 
win his hard-fought battles, to show the 
power and beauty of the Christian life 
through a sympathetic friendship are in- 
deed the work of Christ. 

A member of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association should give it first 
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place among all college organizations. 
By its very nature it takes easy prece- 
dence of all others. Before college fra- 
ternities and before associations for the 
promotion of athletics and oratory stands 
the organization for the promotion of the 
spiritual welfare of young men. When 
its members, therefore, find that they 
cannot, at the same time, support the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
other societies, can they even question 
which to give up? Let us put first the 
things that are first. 

Joining the Association should signify 
a purpose to take time for Christian work. 
Our studies and our pleasures should not 
crowd His work into an obscure corner. 
Lack of time is, perhaps, the most com- 
mon plea by which men excuse them- 
selves from entering the Association, but 
membership should signify a belief that 
there is always time to do God’s will. 

InviNG T. RAAs, 
University of Michigan. 


HE increase of student organizations 

has lessened the appreciation of 

the significance of membership in them. 

The Student Young Men’s Christian As- 

sociation is no exception. It is fitting 

then, to ask, What should it mean to 

join the Student Young Men’s Christian 
Association ? 

The membership should mean to be- 
come a member of an organization that 
is more than a mere association; that is 
more than a students’ club with its club- 
house; more than a reading-room asso- 
ciation with its attractive periodicals; 
more than a fraternity with its charming 
fellowship and social life. 


Editorial 
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The significance of membership in the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation should be found not in the word 
Association, but in the word Christian. 
But prejudice should not limit the mean- 
ing of Christian. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is not a Young 
Men’s Ministerial Association. Shame 
on those students for the ministry who 
are not members! But the membership is 
not thus limited. The Association is 
more than a society for the discussion of 
systematic theology and for practice of 
homiletics. To put it positively: whether 
the student be moral or religious, whether 
a church-member or not, and whatever his 
denominational affiliation, to join the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion should mean to register his student 
life and influence for Jesus Christ, His 
work and His truth. The scope of the 
student’s sympathy, activity, and finan- 
cial interest will vary, and this will de- 
termine his membership as associate, ac- 
tive, or sustaining. But, whatever his 
membership, he should find its signifi- 
cance in the relation of the Association to 
Jesus Christ. A large membership is at- 
tractive, but better a Gideon’s band ap- 
preciating the spiritual significance of 
their membership. Whatever else mem- 
bership in the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association may mean, I have 
the deep conviction that it should mean to 
every member-a sympathetic connection 
with a brotherhood which strives to up- 
lift and to bring to Christ the students’ 
young manhood of America and of the 
world. 

Frep. C. PARKER, 
Brown University. 


Editorial 


HE members of the Student Asso- 
ciation Movement should not lose 

sight of the fact that they are also mem- 
bers of the larger young men’s move- 
ment of North America. We should cul- 
tivate the closest possible relations with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in all its departments. We should not 
forget that it was the general Association 
movement which was one of the main 
factors in calling the Student Movement 





into being as an intercollegiate organiza- 
tion, and that it has done much to foster 
its development. Members of Student 
Associations should look forward, also, 
to identifying themselves on graduation 
with the Associations in the cities and 
towns. To overlook this is to neglect one 
of the greatest opportunities for serving 
our generation in promoting the best life 
of the country and advancing the interests 
of the Church. How can we then keep in 
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touch with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Movement as a whole and in 
its various departments? Attendance 
upon State and international conventions 
will be very helpful. Our members 
should be given access to the official organ 
of the general Associations in order that 
they may follow their general develop- 
ments from month to month. Students 
should be encouraged to throw them- 
selves into the work of the city and town 
Associations during vacations—especial- 
ly in their home communities. A much 
larger use should be made of the student 
vacation ticket. 

One of the best means of developing 
among students an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic interest in the comprehensive As- 
sociation eriterprise is to promote the 
proper observance of the Week of Prayer 
for Young Men ( November 12 to 18), the 
call to which has just been issued by the 
International Committee. It should be 
made the occasion of giving the students 
an interesting survey of the meaning and 
results of the organized work by and for 
various classes of young men, both at 
home and on the mission fields. It should 
call forth and result in much more prayer 
on behalf of young men. In many col- 
leges and universities it should mark the 
beginning of a real spiritual awakening 
among the students. It is true that in the 
winter session our Student Associations 
will observe the special days of prayer for 
students appointed by the Church and by 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, but this should not hold us back from 
making much of the November week of 
prayer for young men. It is never too 
early to begin to put forth spiritual ef- 
forts and to wield the spiritual forces. It 
may be that many Associations, which act 
on this principle, will discover that it is 


not necessary to wait three or four months 
for their spiritual harvest. 


Sad & & 


Not for years has the demand for duly 
qualified volunteers for foreign mission 
service been so great as at present. 
Further, there is every reason to believe 
that this demand will increase in the near 
future. Repeated requests are coming to 
the office of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment from secretaries of various foreign 
mission boards who desire lists of names 
of volunteers who are ready to go, volun- 
teers who would respond with little or no 
delay if called upon for immediate en- 
gagement abroad. Many of the posts that 
are open and that the secretaries are seek- 
ing to fill demand special qualifications, 
or special preparation, so that the right 
volunteers are not easily found. Re- 
quests for suggestions as to suitable can- 
didates are on file in the office of the Vol- 
unteer Movement from no less than eight 
prominent boards. It is exceedingly im- 
portant that the General Secretary of the 
Movement, Mr. F. P. Turner, should 
have at hand the names of all volunteers 
who would be willing to respond to a call 
in the immediate future. If there are vol- 
unteers who have been rejected for lack 
of funds, or for other reasons which 
might not obtain in other boards than 
their own, such names should be sent in, 
also. Leaders or other officers or mem- 
bers of Volunteer Bands who may know 
of recently graduated volunteers from 
their institutions who are waiting for op- 
portunities to be sent, should report such 
names without delay. <A loyal response 
to this request may mean the sending out 
of not a few volunteers who might other- 
wise be subjected to considerable delay 
in getting to the field. 


The Student World 


At a recent rally of the Northfield dele- 
gates at Yale University fifty men were 
present. 


Fifty men are already enrolled in Bible 
study at the Still College of Osteopathy, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


One of the new Bible classes organized 
by the Yale Association is composed of 
fifteen Japanese students. 


The next Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation will be held 
in France, in the summer of 1900. 
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At the Illinois Normal University, lo- 
cated at Normal, at the first meeting more 
than one-third of the new students joined 
the Association. 


Ten men were won to Christ at the 
Iowa State Normal School through the 
efforts of the Association members dur- 
ing the first few weeks. 


The religious work at Hebron Acad- 
emy, Maine, has begun very hopefully. 
Already four of the students have signi- 
fied a desire to lead a better life. 


Des Moines College, lowa, made a per- 
sonal canvass of all men in college for 
mission study classes, enrolling twenty 
men out of a total attendance of sixty. 


The Association at Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., has doubled its member- 
ship over last year, and has started a Bible 
class with an enrollment of twenty-seven. 


At Randolph Macon College, Ashland, 
Va., the college library has arranged to 
purchase books for collateral reading 
in connection with the mission study 
courses. 


The British Movement has set apart 
Sunday, November 19th, as a day of spe- 
cial prayer for the great Volunteer Con- 
vention to be held in London, January 
2 to 6, 1900. 


The members and friends of the Chris- 
tian Association of the University of 
Copenhagen, will provide the salary of 
Mr. L. P. Larsen, the Student Secretary 
of Madras. 


The Association of the University Col- 
lege of Medicine, Richmond, Va., has is- 
sued its first hand-book for new students. 
A mission study class of seven members 
has been organized. 


The first Bible study registration at 
Amherst resulted as follows: Seniors 
eight ; juniors seven ; sophomores twelve ; 
freshmen sixteen. President Harris ad- 
dressed the Bible study rally meeting. 


The Cornell University Association has 
nearly two hundred men registered in 
Bible classes. This is an increase of more 
than two hundred per cent. over last year’s 
enrollment. 


Two Bible study rallies were held at the 
University of Georgia, and six classes 
were offered by the Association. The re- 
sult was an enrollment several times 
larger than that of last year. 


The membership in the Association at 
Mercer University, Macon, Ga., will reach 
125 this session. A largely attended 
prayer-service is held every night in the 
well-equipped Association room. 


Mr. Sallmon, the Traveling Secretary 
of the Australasian Student Christian 
Union, will return to America after the 
next summer schools in Australia and 
New Zealand, in harmony with his origi- 
nal plan. 


The Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents, this year as heretofore, falls on the 
second Sunday of February (February 
11, 1900). The call will be issued by the 
World’s Student Christian Federation in 
December. 


Plans for refitting and beautifying the 
Association room at the University of 
Vermont are under way. A piano has 
been secured, which with other contem- 
plated additions will render the quarters 
more serviceable. 


Iowa State College has trebled the As- 
sociation membership, increasing from 
seventy to 220. One hundred new mem- 
bers were elected at the first business 
meeting. Nearly all of the new men were 
visited the first Sunday. 


Two Illinois institutions, Illinois Col- 
lege at Jacksonville and Illinois Wesleyan 
University at Bloomington, conducted for 
the first time employment bureaus, and 
did very successful work, locating all men 
who made application for work. 
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Of the forty-four boys rooming in the 
building at Perkiomen Seminary forty are 
members of the Association, eighteen of 
these being associates. Twenty-one boys 
are in the Bible class using Sharman’s 
course. 


At Wyoming Seminary the faculty has 
granted a part of the study period on 
Wednesday evenings for the Association 
Bible class. A room is to be given by the 
faculty to the Christian Associations for 
their exclusive use. 

\ssociation at Central Pennsyl- 


The 


vania College, numbering less than thirty 
men, sent two men to Northfield, has thir- 
teen men in two bible classes, using Shar- 
man’s and Losworth’s courses, and is con- 
ducting a mission study class. 


Two Bible classes have been formed at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
attended by eighteen men. The class for 
freshmen study Sharman’s “* Studies in 
the Life of Christ,” and all other classes 
unite in the study of selected books of the 
Old Testament. 


The Association at South Carolina Col- 
lege, Columbia, has a good room hand- 
somely fitted up for its use. Standard 
books are added every year to the mission- 
ary and Bible study library, provided for 
by money from the interest on their build- 
ing fund. 


A step in advance has been taken this 
year by the Association of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, in that it 
has a general secretary, Mr. James A. 
Patch, who gives half of his time to the 
work of the Association. ‘ Tech” is the 
first scientific school in the country whose 
Association has its own general secretary. 


Twelve student volunteers, who have 
held office as secretaries and members of 
the Executive Committee of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union of Great 
Britain, sail this autumn for the foreign 
field. Four go to India; one to Ceylon; 
one to Persia; one to Egypt; four to 
China, and one to Uganda. 


The Amherst freshmen’s meeting on 
the first Sunday of the term was attended 
by 300 students. The reception at a later 
date took the form of a * college rally,” 
when all athletic, literary, and religious 
organizations were represented in ad- 
dresses by selected speakers. Refresh- 
ments were served to nearly the entire col- 
lege at the close of the reception. 


The Students’ Christian Association of 
South Africa includes students of both 
British and Dutch South Africa. Mem- 
bers of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, in various parts of the world, 
are making it a matter of earnest prayer 
that the present troubles may not mar 
the South African Movement or break its 
spiritual unity. 


As a result of the work of the Associa- 
tion in the college at Asyut, Egypt, dur- 
ing last year, thirty-seven students were 
led to become Christians. Nine of this 
number left the institution at the close of 
the year to become teachers and one will 
enter the ministry. The Association held 
two meetings each week during the vear, 
the average attendance being over one 
hundred and fifty. 


Association work at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, this year, starts out prosperous- 
ly. The information bureau was con- 
ducted on a larger scale than ever before 
and proved of great benefit to the stu- 
dents. The Association has secured an 
office on the first floor of the main build- 
ing, which has heen fitted up and presents 
a very cozy, attractive appearance. At 
the decision meeting nearly one hundred 
men took part. 


Rapid progress is being made in the 
interior woodwork of the building at 
Williams College, which will be ready for 
use in January. The four floors are 
planned to utilize every possible space, 
with especially attractive dormitory ac- 
commodations for about twelve men. An 
unsurpassed view of the surroundings, 
mountains and hills, comprising the four 
quarters of the compass, is secured from 
an outlook built on the roof, with easy 
approach. 
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At the University of Kansas the fall 
campaign included the meeting of new 
men at the depots with a chartered hack, 
generous assistance, and advice from a 
large committee of old men, “ open 
house” each evening at Young Men’s 
Christian Association headquarters, the 
visiting of students in their rooms, and a 
strong decision meeting. The results at 
present are a firm hold on many freshmen, 
125 new members, and more than a hun- 
dred men in Bible classes. 






The Association membership at the 
United States Military Academy, at West 
Point, numbers 346 out of the 364 cadets. 
A new Bible class of eighteen men has 
been organized and thus far fifty-two 
have signed a pledge “to abstain from 
gambling and intoxicating liquors, to ab- 
stain or to make an honest effort to ab- 
stain from the use of profanity and vul- 
garity, and to further the cause of Jesus 
Christ in such manner as the individual 
disposition directs.” 


The Association at the University of 
Illinois starts the vear with a larger mem- 
bership than ever before. During the 
opening week 125 applications for mem- 
bership were received. The decision 
meeting was attended by nearly two hun- 
dred men, a half dozen of whom began the 
Christian life. Bible study is taking a 
large advance over last year. Already 
nearly one hundred men have registered 
for the various courses. A normal class 
for leaders has been establishhed under 
the leadership of a sympathetic professor. 


On the steamer Coptic, sailing from 
San Francisco, September 29th, there 
were forty-five outgoing missionaries. 
Of this number seventeen were student 
volunteers, the dates of volunteering ex- 
tending over the whole history of the 
Movement. Fully as many different in- 
stitutions were represented by under- 
graduate or graduate courses taken in 
preparation, as there were volunteers. 
The individuals of the party will work 
under various boards and in the mission 
fields of China, Japan, and Korea. 


The Student World 
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New men were met at adjoining rail- 
road junctions by the train committee of 
the State University of Iowa. Fully fifty 
men were actively engaged in receiving 
new students. Several men were won to 
Christ. The Association solved the room- 
card-index problem by charging fifty 
cents deposit for taking out three room 
cards for two hours. Naturally no cards 
were kept out over time. All disorder in 
directing men to available rooms was 
avoided. The scheme was very success- 
ful. 


Association work at Dickinson College 
has opened with more promise than at any 
time in the memory of recent graduates. 
An information bureau was conducted for 
the first time, the books of the Interna- 
tional Committee Bible Courses being 
placed conspicuously where the men, as 
they registered, could examine them. Two 
classes each will be conducted for fresh- 
men and sophomores, while the upper 
class men will meet together in one class. 
A strong mission study class has been 
started and twenty-six new books added 
to the missionary library. 


Bible courses for the faculties of med- 
icine, arts, and science, have been organ- 
ized at the McGill University, to use 
“Studies in the Life of Christ.” Stu- 
dents from all four classes will enter the 
course, in each department. The regular 
Sunday afternoon meeting, heretofore de- 
voted to a series of addresses by a pro- 
fessor of the university, will be contin- 
ued, with addresses from representative 
Christian men from different professions 
and life-callings. A weekly devotional 
service, conducted by students, has been 
inaugurated, to be held on Wednesday 
evenings. 


Twenty-five men are living in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
House at the University of Wisconsin. 
The morning prayer meeting has an aver- 
age attendance of sixteen; the Tuesday 
evening prayer meeting an average at- 
tendance of forty-seven men, and the 
Sunday meeting an average of 110 men. 
Fifty men have signed for Bible study. 
Five have accepted Christ. Employment 
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has been found for twenty-five men. Only 
120 names carried over from the member- 
ship list of last year, but seventy new men 
have joined. This makes a total member- 
ship of 190, a notable increase over last 
year. 


The Harvard Association is beginning 
the work of another year under the stimu- 
lus of new quarters. It has just moved 
into the Phillips Brooks house, recently 
erected, to be the permanent home of all 
the religious and philanthropic organiza- 
tions of the University. The more im- 
portant of these are the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the St. Paul’s So- 
ciety, the Catholic Club, and the Student 
Volunteer Committee on philanthropic 
work. For the use of the Association 
there is a suite containing meeting-room, 
reading-room, library, and office. Jointly 
with the other societies it uses reception, 
dining, and class-rooms and an audi- 
torium. 


The Associations at Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy, University of Indiana, University of 
Illinois, University of Michigan, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, University of Chica- 
go, and West Point Military Academy 
are actively participating in the enterprise 
furthered by the West Point Association 
for the graphic reporting of foot-ball 
games, as explained in the October IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN. The two academies have 
sent their plots of games to former leaders 
of the Associations in those institutions, 
with good results already observable in 
the renewed interest in the organizations 
on the part of officers in the Army and 
Navy. 


The Association at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., has leased Marstellar 
Place, the finest property anywhere near 
the University and ideally located for the 
work of the organization. The advisory 
committee is at work securing gifts to 
furnish the house throughout and to equip 
it with all conveniences that will aid in 
any way the work of the Association. The 
plans for the fall campaign were elaborate 
and were aggressively carried out in all 
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particulars, ending with the organization 
of Bible classes and mission study classes 
with good enrollment in each, and with a 
decision meeting resulting in one conver- 
sion. The faculty, one member of which 
attended the Lake Geneva Conference, 
last June, is very cordial and helps greatly 
in furthering the work of the Association. 


The new Student House on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston, conducted by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
accommodates twenty of the Technology 
men, among whom are the leaders of the 
Association work in the Institute and all 
of the members of the cabinet of the As- 
sociation, with one exception. The gen- 
eral secretary also lives in the house. 
Morning prayers are conducted in turn 
by each of the men in residence and an in- 
formal meeting is held each Sunday after- 
noon, being addressed by some prominent 
speaker. Occasional receptions are to be 
held to bring the new students in touch 
with the Association work. These will be 
addressed by the professors and others 
upon topics of interest not of a religious 
nature. 


As a result, largely at least, of the 
stimulus received at the Student Volun- 
teer Convention at Cleveland last year, 
a union has been formed of all those stu- 
dent members in the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, whose purpose it is, if God per- 
mit, to become foreign missionaries. This 
union has already received into its mem- 
bership over a hundred volunteers, and is 
doing much to foster the purpose of each 
member by encouraging on the part of 
each some form of aggressive missionary 
effort for the furtherance of the work to 
which they have given their lives. Con- 
siderable of this work has been done, al- 
though an organized missionary cam- 
paign among the churches seems not yet 
possible. Since the formation of the 
union four of its members have gone to 
their work abroad, and this fall at least 
five more will take their places at the 
front. The closest possible relationship 
is sustained with the parent Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, as it is intended that 
the denominational union should be only 
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a working force within the broader ranks 
for the development of a forward move- 
ment in the denomination. 


The Volunteer Band at Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary claims for one of its 
number the best record for brevity of time 
in responding to a call for foreign service. 
On Thursday, October 19th, Dr. A. B. 
Leonard, Senior Secretary of the Mission 
Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
found that an extra man was needed to 
complete a party of young men sailing on 
the following Saturday for India under 
Bishop Thoburn’s special call. Dr. 
Leonard telegraphed to Mr. B. F. Van 
Dyke, one of the volunteers at Drew 
Seminary, to come to New York imme- 
diately for consultation with Bishop 
Thoburn. Mr. Van Dyke took the next 
train for New York, met the Bishop, was 
asked to start for India on Saturday, con- 
sented to do so, took his medical exami- 
nation, and hurried back to Madison, N. 
J., to pack his trunk. The following 
morning the seminary chapel hour was 
given over to a farewell service for Mr. 
Van Dyke, who left soon after for New 
York. The farewell service was held 
just a day after, and Mr. Van Dyke was 
on board ship just two days after the first 
telegram was received at Madison. With 
Mr. Van Dyke sailed five other young 
men, four of whom were student volun- 
teers. 


The fall work in New York City opens 
with many encouragements. The thirty 
Northfield delegates are making their im- 
pression felt. The different Associations 
conducted campaigns suited to their vary- 
ing conditions, dispensing hand-books, se- 
curing religious census cards in return, 
directing to boarding-houses that had 
been personally inspected and tabulated. 
During the second week scores of new 
students were called upon in their board- 
ing places by men who knew how to in- 
vite them to meetings and Bible classes in 
church, to the club-house, and to the Asso- 
ciation. The mortgage of $15,000 on the 
club-house was paid as a result of last 
year’s financial canvass, and an energetic 
building committee has wisely expended, 
during the summer, $5,000 additional in 


improvements. The house has been thor- 
oughly renovated and supplied with sani- 
tary plumbing and increased bathroom 
facilities. The most pressing need of the 
surrounding student community was met 
by erecting a one-story extension for a 
kitchen, thus allowing the capacity of the 
dining-room to be doubled. The busi- 
ness interests of the Intercollegiate are 
now centered at the general office of the 
City Association instead of at the club- 
house, as for several years past. Where 
possible the social receptions are being 
held this year in the Association rooms in 
the different institutions. 


Hints for Study Classes 


Studies on Japan, V.-VIII. 


TUDENTS should resolve to give 
more time and thought to these 
four studies than to those that precede, 
despite the fact that they are not so likely 
to be of popular interest as the first four. 
Surely it is of greater consequence that 
the Christian know of the work of mis- 
sions in the Empire, than that he learn in- 
teresting ethnographical and sociological 
facts concerning a most attractive people. 
Let conscience, rather than inclination, 
rule in this matter. 

1. Key Facts.—Resolve to thoroughly 
grasp from three to five pivotal facts in 
each study, whether other less important 
ones are retained or not. Thus, in Study 
V., let the true significance of the foreign 
tutelage of Japan, the war with China, 
and the revision of treaties, be compre- 
hended in their varied bearings. 

2. The Agents.—Life is always inter- 
esting, and in supplementary reading es- 
pecially be on the lookout for the men and 
women whom God has mightily used 
since Japan’s recent opening. The early 
missionaries—particularly Drs. Verbeck, 
Hepburn, and Berry, and Miss Talcott, 
Fukuzawa, Japan’s “grand old man,” 
though not a missionary nor friendly to 
them, and Joseph Neesima, a “ Maker of 
New Japan ’—are well worthy of study. 

3. Points for Volunteers.—Chapter X. 
is full of suggestions that are useful for 
missionary candidates. Taken with cer- 
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tain chapters of Gordon’s “ An American 


’ 


Missionary in Japan” and Peery’s “ The 
Gist of Japan,” Study VII. might well 
furnish the material for one or two Band 
‘meetings. In any case, volunteer mem- 
bers of study classes should carefully con- 
sider its teachings. Note those methods 
that are especially valuable in a land of 
marked intellectuality and progressive- 
ness, as well as the probable reasons why 
others are not so much emphasized as in 
less advanced nations. 

4. Present Status.—The religious con- 
dition and needs of the Japan of to-day 
should be most carefully studied, and to 
this end the final chapter requires special 
attention. Is the rose-colored picture of 
Japan's happy condition, drawn by men 
like Arnold and Hearn, true to the facts? 
Are ignorant and transparently hostile 
attacks upon missionaries and their work, 
written by such partisans as Ransome in 
his recent volume, to be regarded? Or is 
it true that Japan is in dire need of Chris- 
tianity and of the presence of our strong- 
est intellectual and spiritual life? These 
are questions that should be now settled 
by those who are soon to be leaders in the 
Christian life of America. 

5. A Practical Aim.—The life of Dr. 
Mackenzie, of China, was greatly in- 
creased in fruitfulness by the cow-shed 
training school at Bristol. The prepara- 
tion and criticism of talks, done by a 
group of young men at five o’clock in the 
morning, were of great benefit to England 
and Mackenzie's foreign work. This 
plan is being imitated in one of our uni- 
versities in connection with their studies, 
and it is recommended that as the student 
prepares these studies, he be selecting 
material and arranging it in the form of 
an address, or of a series of them, in 
neighboring churches or young people's 
societies. In making selections, seek for 
that which has power to interest and move 
you, and it will most likely have a similar 
effect on an audience. At least two 
bright, informing, and effective addresses 
ought to be found in this book, and there 

is no better time for collecting the facts 
than while the matter is fresh in mind, 
and when side-light readings are being 
reported in the class. 





Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Christian Stewardship 
N O better material on the subject of 


Christian Stewardship can be se- 
cured than that in the Christian Steward- 
ship Series, published by the International 
Committee at 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York City. This set con- 
tains nine carefully selected pamphlets 
and is sent post-paid for thirty cents. 
Upon the supposition that this set is al- 
ready in the hands of many committees 
and because it is accessible to all, refer- 
ences are made exclusively to pamphlets 
in that set. 

This subject is an admirable one to 
present by a number of short talks, and 
is outlined with that in view. Should it 
seem best, however, to limit the number 
of speakers to two or three, this might 
be accomplished by combining topics I, 3, 
and 4; and topics 2, 5, and 6; or 1 and 3, 
2 and 4, 5 and 6. 

In these presentations the committee 
should be very careful to warn the speak- 
ers against leaving the impression that 
this is a matter which is not to be put into 
practice until after leaving college. Let 
the prime object be to establish the Chris- 
tian students in right habits of giving. 
But, if in addition to this, a subscription 
is to be taken at the meeting, let a last 
speaker make a clear statement concern- 
ing the object for which contributions are 
to be secured, irrespective of any state- 
ments that have been previously made 
concerning it in the college paper or by 
means of special circulars. Whether a 
subscription is to be taken or not, let the 
heaviest emphasis be placed upon the 
principles of Christian Stewardship, that 
there may be a true spiritual impulse as a 
basis for the entire meeting : 

1. The Scriptural Teaching in Regard 
to the Use of Wealth: Opportunity of the 
Hour, page 3; The Scriptural Idea of 
Stewardship; Money and the Kingdom, 
page 6; The Larger Life, page 22. 

2. Self-denial in Stewardship: Its 
Principles: Money and the Kingdom, 
page 16. Examples of Self-denial:. 
Money and the Kingdom, page 3 ; Money, 
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page 8; Opportunity of the Hour, page 
27. 

3. Owners or Stewards, Which? 
Money and the Kingdom, page 8; Chris- 
tian Missions and the Highest Use of 
Wealth, page 23. 

4. Money as the Potential Self: 
Money; Christian Missions and the 
Highest Use of Wealth, page 28. 

5. Present Standards and Possibilities 
in the Christian Church: Opportunity of 
the Hour, page 20; Money and the King- 
dom, chart and page 27. 

6. Systematic and Proportionate Giv- 
ing: Systematic and Proportionate Giv- 
ing, page 6; Money and the Kingdom, 
page 21. 


Reviews 


“Christian Missions and Social Prog- 
ress: a Sociological Study of Foreign 
Missions.” By Rev. James S. Den- 
nis, D.D. In three volumes. Vol. II. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1899. $2.50 per volume. 


The fact that the Volunteer Movement 
reprinted as its last winter’s text-book a 
large portion of Vol. I. of this work in- 
dicates the high value which, in our opin- 
ion, this monumental work possesses. 
Yet if the former volume was unsur- 
passed in its clear and full exposition of 
the world’s need of Jesus Christ, and of 
the uplifting influence of Christian civ- 
ilization—an exposition that bordered 
almost on hopelessness—the present one 
is by far the most triumphant and factual 
presentation of the work of missions to 
be found in the literature of any lan- 
guage. 

In the first one hundred pages Dr. Den- 
nis exhibits the proofs of the dawn of a 
sociological era in missions as seen in the 
creation of a new type of individual char- 
acter, and of a new public opinion, in the 
promotion of education and literature, 
and especially in the influence of personal 
example. A symposium of missionary 
and native opinions, and the testimony of 
prominent laymen and officials, corrobo- 
rate the claims previously made, and 
here one will find a rich arsenal of apolo- 
getic missionary ammunition. The re- 


mainder of the volume begins a magnifii- 
cent summary of the achievements of 
modern missions, and includes results 
manifest in the individual character, 
those affecting family life, and others of 
a humane and philanthropic nature, leav- 
ing to a future volume four other even 
more vital results of missionary work, 
and a mass of exceedingly valuable sta- 
tistics. 

Aside from the unexcelled mustering 
of facts, the book is enriched by a veri- 
table missionary picture gallery, contain- 
ing photographic reproductions of scenes 
in almost every land, and representing 
every variety of missionary activity. 


“ Reasons for the Study of the Old Tes- 
tament.” By Dr. Wilbert Webster 
White. New York: The International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. Pamphlet, 5 cents; per 
dozen, 50 cents. 


The author has marshaled in a splen- 
did way eighteen reasons for Old Testa- 
ment study, bulwarking his arguments 
by choice citations from the most varied 
sources. Probably nothing so strong and 
at the same time in so compact a space, 
has appeared on this theme. Wherever 
read it should be provocative of new in- 
terest in and study of the Old Testament. 
No better document can be found for 
placing in the hands of students who 
should be enlisted in the Bible classes tak- 


ing up the third year course in the regular 
cycle. 


“The Student Christian. Movement of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” By Mr. 
H. W. Oldham. London: British Col- 


lege Christian Union, 1899. Cloth, 30 
cents. 


This volume of 170 pages gives a clear 
and concise statement of the origin, de- 
velopment, and present position of the 
Christian movement among British and 
Trish students. Although this movement 
is only a little over seven years old its de- 
velopment has been remarkable. Mr. 
Oldham has done his work well, and his 
volume should be widely read in different 
lands. 
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